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business man steps in and takes charge of the government 
apparatus.” Imagine a mature man being able to believe 
nonsense of this sort, in face of all the evidence about what 
American business has actually said concerning the Roose- 
velt leadership in the crisis of the depression and Truman 
leadership in the Korea crisis! But the Labor left-wingers, 
on the subject of the United States, have whipped them- 
selves up into an emotional fever which makes them im- 
pervious to evidence. Mr. Bevan has some very shrewd 
destructive arguments on the haphazard way in which 
American leaders reached their figures as to the necessary 
extent of rearmament and as to the supposed critical date 
of 1953. He throws no light, however, on how he and his 
friends reach their figures, or indeed on what their exact 
figures really are. 

Altogether, while the book gives one a much more favorable 
impression of Bevanism than one gets from the weekly 
hysteria of the New Statesman, it leaves one doubtful about 
a Labor victory under Bevanite leadership. In modern 
democracies no political party can be successful until it 
convinces. the moderates in the centre of the voting com- 
munity that it is responsible in spirit arid genuinely national, 
rather than class-limited in outlook. Bevanism evidently 
appeals to strong party men as more of a fighting faith than 
Morrisonism. But a political party to gain office must also 
appeal to the large group of independents who are repelled 
by strong party passions. F.H.U. 





Editorials 





Politics and Health 


If the Liberal cabinet in Ottawa could take its mind out 
of our pockets for a little while, they would realize that the 
time has now come for the next stage in the development of 
a National Health Program for Canada. There is a real 
danger that, obsessed by their mistaken notion that tax- 
cuts are the safe way to win elections, the Government will 
forget its duty to take constructive measures for the care 
of the Canadian people and will attempt to go back on 
the Prime Minister’s declared promises in 1948. When the 
Health Grants Program was announced in May of that year 
it was clearly stated to be the first stage in the development 
of a comprehensive National Health Insurance Plan for 
Canada. 


All the provinces have surveyed their health facilities and 
their reports have been tabled with the federal government. 
Over $20,000,000 has been spent on hospital construction, 
while the specialized grants for Crippled Children, Cancer 
Control, Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Control, 
Public Health research and development, Mental Health 
services and professional training have strengthened some 
of the most important special types of health service. The 
groundwork has been laid and the time has now come for 
an imaginative and substantial move forward. 


It is important, at this stage, to keep a firm eye on the 
objective. It is a better health service for the Canadian 
people that is required. The building of hospitals, training 
of health workers, and development of research are only 
means to that end. It is also important to remember that 
there is no special virtue in “insurance”— it is only a means 
whereby money can be raised to pay for these services. 
The “insurance method” used in the British National 
Health Insurance from 1911 to 1948 was a failure because 
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it tried to control medical needs and medical services by 
actuarial calculations. The objective is not an insurance 
plan, but a health plan. “Insurance’’ may or may not be 
the best way to achieve it. 

With these facts in mind the Canadian people have a 
right to look to the Government now for its plans to build 
a national health plan for Canada. They are not likely to 
be appeased either by some niggling additions to existing 
grant programs or deceived by tinkering with the taxes in 
search of votes. The Government should move now from 
creating facilities to providing health services. Only when 
the services begin to operate will the job have been really 
started. If the Government fails to bring forward some sub- 
stantial constructive proposals this winter the electorate, 
cheated again of a Liberal promise that goes back as far 
as 1920, will undoubtedly register its disapproval at the 
polls. 


The Trade Union Conventions 


With its inherent tendency to inflation, a defence economy 
is bound to pose difficult problems for trade unions. Rising 
prices bring demands for increased wages, and some for- 
mula must be found if the legitimate needs of the union 
members are to be met, without putting undue pressure on 
prices, and without hampering the defence effort by wide 
spread industrial unrest. In this country, as in the United 
States and Great Britain, union policies are one of the 
factors helping to determine the level of prices and the 
amount of purchasing power available, and whatever his 
opinion of unions, no “expert” forecasting future economic 
trends can afford to ignore them. 

In these circumstances, the dissension displayed in the 
fall conventions of the major labor bodies was extremely 
distressing. The Trades and Labor Congress and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor vied with each other in mutual 
recriminations, each accusing the other of “raiding.” Be- 
hind closed doors, delegates to the convention of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees listened to 
hours-long charges and countercharges of the rival factions 
of Mr. Mosher and Mr. McGuire. In the CCL convention, 
it was about the same story. The discussion over com- 
munist infiltration two years ago has given place to bitter 
personal rivalries centring around jurisdictional disputes, and 
problems of internal union structure. In the welter of personal 
bickering, many important economic issues were almost lost 
to view, and about all the conventions were able to produce 
were tired repetitions of worn-out formulae. True, the 
TLC did announce a campaign for a national health service, 
and the CCL a drive for better housing, but the rivalry has 
undoubtedly weakened their effectiveness as pressure groups. 


But however distressing, these dissensions are in a sense 
a symptom of the readjustment necessary after the period 
of rapid union growth which took place in the excitements 
of the war and immediate postwar period. The lines of 
jurisdiction of the individual unions, for example, could 
not be sharply drawn in the earlier organization period. 
Now the problem must be faced, and indeed, this is one 
of the important issues behind the dispute over who should 
be secretary-treasurer of the CCL. Mr. MacDonald repre- 
sented those who felt that the all-Canadian unions (those 
chartered directly by the Congress) should be strengthened; 
those who supported Mr. Mahoney of the Steel Workers, 
felt that the CIO unions with international affiliations should 
be given more prominence. 

Running through both the CCL and the CBRE conven- 
tions was also the important issue of the control of the 
rank and file over the executive. This is the problem of 
“union bureaucracy” of which we have heard so much 
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lately, a chronic difficulty in large industrial unions where 
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Hungarian Rajk, the Pole Gomulka, the Bulgarians Kostov 
and Dimitrov, the Czech Slansky, the Roumanian Pauker, 
and many others, all of whom were liberated not once, but 
twice. And with a little more support from the Glorious 
One, who knows but one day the Canadians Buck and En- 
dicott may also be listed for liberation. 


English and 


American Sport 


H.N. Maclean 
®& A RECENT TORONTO newspaper editorial chose to 


omment, apropos of an intentional base on balls issued in 
hifth game of the World's Series in New York, “magni- 
ficent, but it ts The remark was irrelevant: 
port’) now many things, and the ‘“not-cricket” 
version evidently misses the mark in the case of baseball 
Further, the ironic title of the editorial-—‘‘Smart Baseball” 
was a tautology: the essence of baseball is to be ‘“smart” 
in just the sense which the writer meant to condemn. Sports 
of all kinds, in fact, are and have been for some time pursued 
in America according to a philosophy entirely at variance 
with that common to English games. The difference lies 
deeper than the usual theory that Americans play to win, 
Englishmen for the love of games—a combined oversim- 
plification and apology produced in self-defence by battered 
vamesmen of the Tilden-Jones- Dempsey era. The dif- 
ference between English and America sport consists in a 
contrasting attitude toward control, by the player, of chance 
and or of the rules of any given game. English sport, in the 
main, accepts the decision of chance-—-where that element 
and clings doggedly in any case to the rules im- 
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enters in 
posed upon the game in question, Americans attempt instead, 
by a variety of means, to evade or circumvent chance, or at 
least to reduce its importance in sport to the minimum; and 
they make free with the rules of all games, chopping and 
changing at will 
The Englishman, for example, is content with parchesi, 
or snakes-and-ladders, for his simplest games. The decision 
of the dice-cup is final and dictatorial. But the American 
introduces *Monopoly,”’ which reduces the throw of dice to 
the role of mere curtain-raiser, properly introductory to the 
battle of wits for apartment blocks, stores, and public utili- 
ties. While the English child plays such street games as 
London Bridge is falling down,” and similar ritualistic 
street games, the American urchin turns to the individualism 
and the control of marbles 
British cricket has changed little over the years: equip- 
ment remains rudimentary, players and onlookers recoil from 
new methods (witness Harold Larwood’s experiences), the 
forms of trickery—over and above a_bowler’s 
special dexterity—are unknown to the game. Baseball, 
ilthough its rules are by American standards relatively 
stable, becomes yearly more dependent upon cunning. The 
shine” ball and “emery” ball were the result of efforts to 
control the element of chance, and although these devices 
have fallen into disuse, the hidden-ball play remains stan- 
dard equipment in the repertoire of every infielder worth 
his keep. The fortunate base-runner has only begun to fight 
when he reaches first base. Managers warm up two pitchers, 
to confuse the opposing team as to which one will start the 
game—-but the opponents may well be warming up their 
own starting pitcher behind the grandstand. The number of 
stolen bases to a team’s credit is more often than not an 
index to its success. Umpires are “robbers”; pitchers ‘‘magi- 
cians’: and a revered baseball magnate is known affec- 
tionately as “The Old Fox 
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Football presents obvious parallels. Plays in English 
rugger begin with a scrum, direct opposition of physical 
strength and concerted effort. The game depends in about 
equal quantities on endurance, speed, and agility. At its 
worst, rugger surrenders utterly to chance; at its best, it 
perfectly illustrates a set of rules which never alter. Play 
may take the form of a confused melee, fracturing continually 
into abortive flanking attacks, or it may develop into a series 
of sweeping movements en echelon, all assuming much the 
same form, and dependent for success upon speed, deftness, 
and timing, rather than deception. American football, of 
course, needs endurance and speed, but these are subsidiary 
to deception: the huddle, or plotting, which initiates each 
play; the enormously popular T-formation, designed to in- 
troduce a maximum of concealment and deceit; and such 
subsequent variants as the “sleeper” or the aptly named 
“Statue of Liberty” play, which assist even heavy-footed 
teams to win games. And, of course, the droves of substitutes 
surging to and fro represent the game's prime device to 
cheat chance, which in the English game is allowed full free- 
dom to affect the outcome. 

The case of ice hockey is especially interesting. In England 
and on the Continent, body-contact is held to a minimum, 
the emphasis being placed on speed and agility. Rough play 
is regarded with distaste: teams made up of ponderous or 
ham-handed players must pay the penalty imposed on them 
by nature or by their own unwillingness to conform to the 
physical demands of the game. On this side of the Atlantic, 
players who will not follow a Spartan regime of training 
throughout the season are simply not allowed to compete: 
coaches and spectators alike will not accept the chance of 
such players being lost to their side through injury, or being 
unable in a crisis to achieve peak-efficiency. Further, a 
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method of play has developed which emphasizes and en- 
courages smashing body-contact, the object being to wear 
down, or even to maim, opposing key players. This sort of 
control over physical differences is suggestive of that prac- 
tised in the Spanish bullfight, in which the bull is scien- 
tifically tired and worn down in legs, body, and neck, so 
that the matador may reduce the chance of accident when 
he arrives at the act of death. 

Yachting and motor-boat racing have furnished several 
instances in recent years of the clash between English and 
American conceptions of sport; and subsequent acrimony 
has arisen largely because neither side is able to appreciate 
the frame of reference within which the other instinctively 
places the ethics of sport. Even billiards—which might seem 
to be hardly susceptible of such distinctions—finds the 
English content in the main with the simpler varieties of 
the game, and with “snooker”; while the Americans, from 
an early date more adept at controlling play, first developed 
the balkline versions, and are now especially expert at the 
three-cushion game, in which players must “go round about” 
to make their strokes. 

Thomas Jefferson, writing in 1785 to his nephew, re- 
marked: “As to the species of exercise I advise the gun 
. .. Games played with the ball, and others of that nature, 
are too violent for the body, and stamp no character on the 
mind. Let your gun, therefore, be the constant companion 
of your waiks.”’ Shooting, the sport least susceptible to the 
vagaries of chance, governed only by those rules of marks- 
manship set by each individual, seemed to Jefferson the 
“game” most appropriate to men ruled by reason and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that man may achieve his destiny 
by asserting full control over nature. In time, the “innate 
sense of right and wrong” which Jefferson, as a good Deist, 
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FIN NOVEMBER VENEZUELA is to have its first elec 
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subjected to a variety of petty persecutions and restrictions 
It has already been decided who is going to win these elec- 
tions, which are for deputies to a Constitutional Assembly, 
and the opposition parties know that they have no hope of 
getting a majority. They have had to decide whether it is 
better to boycott the polls and have no say in the coming 
assembly, or to participate and elect the members whom the 
government permits them to elect, and thus have at least 
some say in the provisions of the new constitution. Rightly 
or wrongly they have chosen the latter alternative. 


The election is going to be won by the so-called Frente 
Electoral Independiente, known popularly by its initials as 
the FEI. This is a new political group, organized during the 
last few months by the government. All government em- 
ployees are forced to belong to the FEI. Anyone doing busi- 
ness with the government must belong. Members of trade 
unions controlled by the government must also have their 
membership cards in the government’s political party 


At the same time that it has sought to organize a new 
political party, the government has sought to establish a 
new trade union movement under its domination. In 1948, 
before the Military Junta took power, the great majority of 
the unions were controlled by Accion Democratica. and a 
minority were under Communist influence. Subsequently, 
the Accion Democratica has suffered seriously from govern- 
ment persecution, and although it still maintains a tremen- 
dous hold on the loyalty of the workers, AD has not been 
able to maintain organization control of a majority of the 
unions. The Copei, the URD, the Communists, the AD and 
even the tiny Partido Socialista Venezolano, which has 
played closely with the dictatorship, have had unions under 
their influence. 


However, until last April there were virtually no unions 
which were out and out adherents of the government. In 
that month there were organized under government auspices 
two congresses of unions which set up a National Committee 
of Independent Unions and a National Committee of Free 
Trade Unions. The first of these has become the govern- 
ment’s tool in the trade union field, since even the National 
Committee of Free Trade Unions, under PSV_ influence, 
apparently could not be trusted completely by the 
government 


The National Committee of Independent Unions sent 
delegations to the Rio de Janeiro and Geneva ILO Con- 
ferences, held in May and June. and there claimed to repre- 
sent the great majority of the workers of Venezuela. At the 
former conference they promised to return home and to 
fight for the freeing of the hundreds of trade union leaders 
now in jail. However, when they got back home the principal 
delegate gave a press conference in which he violently 
attacked the unions of the United States and Cuba as “‘in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of Venezuela” because of 
their concern for trade union rights in that country. 

The National Committee of Independent Unions claimed 
in the middle of July to have 210 member unions. It seems 
certain that the great majority of these were paper organiza- 
tions. In the case of a few unions which admittedly were 
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under their control, such control had been seized by means 
of force and fraud. 

A typical case was that of the Sanitary Works Employees 
Union of Caracas. This union had been controlled by the 
Copei until elections at the end of May. These elections were 
attended by various foremen and other representatives of 
the Instituto Nacional de Obras Sanitarias by which these 
workers are employed. The government’s Labor Inspector 
who attended the election meeting forced the holding of the 
election by raising of hands instead of by secret ballot as 
prescribed in the union’s statutes. Then the foremen kept 
a record of who voted for the government's list of candi- 
dates, and who voted for the Copei list, and in several cases 
warned certain of those voting for the Copei they had better 
change their stand. Naturally, the Copei was routed, and 
the union joined the National Committee of Independent 
Unions. 

In the case of the Port Workers Union of La Guaira, the 
government has ousted nearly a dozen union executive com- 
mittees during the last four years. Each time the union 
members elected a new Committee, always pro-Accion 
Democratica. The last time, in early July, the government 
didn’t allow another election. The day after the latest com- 
mittee was ousted by the government, the newspapers an- 
nounced that a yew, pro-government one had been elected. 
As a matter of fact, the meeting which was supposed to 
ele-t a new committee was broken up by the police and 
sixty some members were arrested. 

The government has established in the wi'ds of the 
Orinoco River jungle a concentration camp, the infamous 
Guasina. There are lodged anti-government people of all 
kinds. Probably the largest delegation represents the Accion 
Democratica party, but there are also representatives of 
Copei, of Union Republicana Democratica, of the two Com- 
munist parties. The government is quite impartial in this 
matter. 

The conditions in this camp are reported to be horrible. 
It is in the middle of a tropical jungle, disease is endemic, 
sanitary conditions are rudimentary in the extreme. How- 
ever, the conditions in the camp are only less bad than those 
in jails scattered throughout the country in which are lodged 
thousands of other political prisoners. 

Even the leaders of the legal political parties are under 
constant threat of being sent to jail or to Guasina. The whole 
national executive committee of the Copei was imprisoned 
for forty-eight hours in early July. The leader of the URD’s 
trade union work has been in prison for several months. 
Leaders of Copei in the State of Tachira—the party's 
stronghold, and also the birthplace of Colonel Perez Jimenez, 
member of the Military Junta—have been jailed and others 
have been thrown out of their state and told never to return. 

Opposition to the Military Junta is virtually unanimous 
among the civilian population. In four years, the govern- 
ment has not been able to wear away this Opposition. If 
anything it has grown more fierce. However, in recent 
months the regime has started a program which may well 
bear results. They have begun to try to make themselves 
“popular.” At the same time that the government has seized 
control of certain trade unions by force or guile, it has begun 
to offer favors to these unions. Unions which submit to the 
regime receive better treatment from the Ministry of Labor, 
are aided by the Ministry in obtaining favorable settlements 
of disputes with their employers, are offered financial 
assistance 

In time this program may win the government a certain 
popularity. A similar campaign worked for another Colonel, 
Juan Domingo Peron of Argentina. Through a program of 
demagoguery, concrete assistance to compliant trade unions, 
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and seizure of control of the organized labor movement 
Peron was able to build up a very large popular following. 
It remains to be seen whether Colonel Perez can duplicate 
this performance. 

Certainly economic conditions favor Colonel Perez. The 
country is enjoying a boom such as it has never seen before 
It should be comparatively easy for the Colonel to force 
employers to grant wage increases to those unions favored 
by the administration. There is room for expansion of social 
security and other government benefits for the working- 
class. A program of planned demagoguery may be eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Chief stumbling blocks will be the government's record 
during the last four years during which it has ruthlessly 
fought the unions; and the very strong hold which Accion 
Democratica and its leaders, and to a lesser degree Copei 
and URD and their chiefs have on the loyalty of the workers 
and middle class people of Venezuela. There were no such 
strongly organized, disciplined and oriented parties in 
Argentina in 1943 as there are in Venezuela in 1952. 

Another stumbling block to the ambitions of Perez 
Jimenez may be those of his fellow Junta member Llovera 
Paez. He too would like to be president. A third rival, 
Colonel Carlos Delgado Chalcaud was ruthlessly assassi- 
nated a couple of years ago. A similar fate may yet cut short 
the career of the would-be Venezuelan Peron. 
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Shapers of the Modern 
Outlook 


Lord Keynes and Modern 
Economic Thought 


& NO ECONOMIST SINCE Ricardo has had an influence 

the thought of his time comparable to that of John 

Maynard Keynes; not even Ricardo’s influence grew s0 

pread so widely. Within ten years of the publi 

ynes’ major work, both economic theory and 

had been transformed by his ideas; the body 

vhich he and his followers created has been 

as “The New Economics,” and his impact on 

economic thought has been termed “The Keynesian Revo- 
lution 

Keynes first acquired a popular and international repu 

in economist with his book on The: Economic 

Consequ 5 of the Peace (1919), which argued power- 

fully and persuasively the unworkability and unfairness of 

reparations provisions of the Versailles Treaty. His most 

olid piece of economic writing was his A Treatise on Money 

1930). But his influence on his fellow economists, and on 

public opinion, derives from his The General Theory of 

Employment, Interest, and Money, which was published 


early mn 10% 


the 


The central theme of “The General Theory” was that 
there is no natural tendency of the economic system to 
enerate full employment of labor. Employment, Keynes 
irgued, depends on the effective demand for goods and 

for two purposes, consumption and investment 

ption depends largely on the level of income, itself 

by effective demand; income and employment 

don the volume of investment. But in a 

investment decisions are taken by entre 

1¢ basis of their expectations of profit; and 

tomatic mechanism by which entrepreneurs 

undertake just the amount of investment 

Ny employ the labor force. In fact, Keyne 

1 modern industrial economy there is likely to 

unemployment, owing to the high propen- 

| limited opportunities for profitable invest 

tic of such an economy. To maintain full 

1e concluded, it is necessary to take action 
ective demand at the appropriate level 


course, the first economist to argue 

might be insufficient to provide full 

first to recommend such meas 

works and income-redistribu! 

ssion. But he was the first economist 
itisfactory logical analysis of the determinants 
mand and the theoretical proof that it might 
and he was the first to provide an adequate 
ndation for policies designed to maintain full 
propagation ol Keynesian economics was in 
butable to the circumstances under which 

was published. The book appeared 

of world-wide depression, during which 

teyy easures Of promoting economic recovery suc h 
netary expansion and governmental economy had been 
nd proved inadequate, and the public, as well as many 
had become convinced that economics had 

» offer toward the solution of the most pressing eco 
ihlem of the time. Indeed, economic science and 
were often opposed to measures such as public 
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With this article The Canadian Forum begins a series 
of studies of contemporary thinkers in various fields, 
under the general title of “Shapers of the Modern 
Outlook.” 








works which suggested themselves to common sense as 
remedies for unemployment. In this climate of despair, 
Keynes appeared as the one eminent and respectable econ- 
omist who could offer both an intellectually acceptable 
explanation of the cause of mass unemployment and a prac- 
tical and workable approach to its cure. In place of despair, 
he offered hope; in place of opposition, he offered intellectual 
support to common sense, His theory, in short, was just 
what the world had been waiting and hoping for. 

The propagation of Keynesian economics was also facili- 
tated by the boldness with which Keynes presented his 
theory. He accused earlier economists of having committed 
a logical error in attributing unemployment to the refusal 
of labor to accept low enough wages, and claimed to be 
presenting a truly general theory in which their assumption 
of a tendency to full employment appeared merely as a 
special case. In fact, as economic theorists have subsequently 
shown, his “general” theory is itself a special theory, and 
his explanation of unemployment depends either on the 
rigidity of money wages, like the “classical” theory he 
criticized, or on the assumption that increases in the quan- 
tity of money have little influence on effective demand. On 
the other hand Keynes was justified in criticizing the logic 
of the “classical” theory of employment—one of the by- 
products of the Keynesian revolution has been to force 
Keynes’ critics to produce a satisfactory statement of the 
classical theory—and the effect of his criticism was to free 
economics from the oppressive weight of the classical tradi- 
tion. In some cases this liberation went too far—there have 
been Keynesian economists who have written as if economics 
began in 1936—but the general effect was a re-invigoration 
of all branches of the subject. 

Keynesian economics was born in a slump, and critics 
were quick to belittle it as “the economics of depression 
The requirements of wartime economic planning, however, 
proved the value of the Keynesian approach to economic 
problems, particularly of the Keynesian emphasis on effective 
demand as contrasted with the preoccupation of earlier 
monetary theorists with the quantity of money and the level 
of interest rates. The war also saw the culmination of the 
influence of Keynes’ analysis of the cause and cure of 
unemployment, in the commitment of governments to the 
maintenance of full employment in the postwar world and 
the elaboration of plans for achieving this objective. 


Since the war there has been some reaction against 
Keynesian economics among economists, even on the part 
of some who made their reputations as Keynesians. In part 
this reflects the general trend of political opinion away from 
the liberalism of the war toward a more conservative out- 
look, as well as a reaction against the extremely left-wing 
interpretation which some of Keynes’ most vocal disciples 
have given to his theories. In part it is a natural consequence 
of the triumph of Keynesian economics itself, which has 
enabled Keynesians to appreciate and admit the merits of 
pre-Keynesian analysis, and permitted all monetary theor- 
ists to proceed with the development of a more integrated 
and comprehensive theory. In part, too, it is the result 
of post-war experience, which has underlined some problems 
to which Keynes and his school, in their preoccupation with 
the conditions of the 1930's, gave inadequate attention— 
particularly the tendency of full employment to create 
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rigidities in the economic system and to stimulate the infla- 
tionary spiral of wages and prices—and has cast doubt on 
the validity of the Keynesian hypothesis of a chronic ten 
dency to mass unemployment. 

Nevertheless, the reaction against Keynesianism is of 
relatively minor importance when compared with the extent 
to which Keynes’ teachings have won the general acceptance 
of economists. While there are sharp differences of opinion 
over detail, most modern economists, Keynesian or anti- 
Keynesian alike, analyze problems of economic activity and 
employment in terms of a common Keynesian-type theory of 
effective demand. Again, while there is vigorous controversy 
over the precise degree of employment which should be 
regarded as “full,” most economists not only agree that mass 
unemployment is both wasteful and needless, but also concur 
on the kind of measures that should be taken to prevent 
it. This agreement on the broad outlines of both theory and 
policy is the true measure of Keynes’ influence on modern 
economic thought. Harry G. JOHNSON. 


Smashing a Communist 
Ring in Canada 


Louis S. Belkin 
Part 2 


We were still groping for some irrefutable evidence against 
Edmiston, Stirrup, Rodrique, and Manser when we came to 
Montreal in September, 1949, for the annual convention of 
the International Union. 

I spent very little time at that convention. Instead I then 


went to see Mike Boysum. He was a sergeant in the Montreal 
Police Force in charge of the anti-subversive squad who had 
made it his life work to fight communism. Boysum was not 
only willing, he was eager to help. He asked me if I would 
like to look through his files. 

In a grimy, dust-filled room on Ontario Street in Montreal 
Boysum had lodged a treasure trove of the kind of evidence 
I was seeking. For several days we went through his 
archives. There I found a ballot of the 1947 elections to the 
general committee of the Montreal Communist Party. One 
of the candidates, elected by acclamation, was Fred Rose, 
convicted of treason as a member of the Soviet espionage 
ring. Of more interest to me was the fact that William 
Stirrup was candidate No. 31. 

In another file was the printed program for a party to be 
given for the members of the Montreal LPP. In it was a 
picture of our International Representative, Raymond Rod- 
rique, who had sworn that he had never been a Communist, 
here identified as an organizer of the LPP. Boysum also had 
the actual minutes, in the handwriting of the Party secre- 
tary, of meetings of the Party at which Stirrup and Rodrique 
were present. 

“Mike,” I said, “this is wonderful. Do you have anything 
like it on Edmiston?” 

“No,” he replied. “He is too far outside my jurisdiction 
but I’m sure that he must be a member of the party if he 
hired Rodrique and Stirrup.” 

Three days after my first meeting with Boysum I left 
carrying a heavy folder of photostats which proved con- 
clusively that Ro«rique and Stirrup were Communists. I 
showed these documents to Bradley. It was the last day of 
the convention and immediately upon its close Bradley 
summoned the executive board of the union to his hotel 
room. There, in the presence of Edmiston, he asked Rodrique 
a series of questions. 
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“Some months ago I asked you whether you had ever 
been a Communist and you denied it. I’m now asking the 
same question, are you now or were you ever a communist?” 

Rodrique hesitated a moment and then said, “No.” 

“Were you ever present at meetings of the Communist 
Party?” 

Rodrique again replied, “No.” 

“Were you ever present at a meeting of the Communist 
Party at the home of your father-in-law, Pierre Gelineau?” 

Rodrique again hesitated and then said, “No.” 

“Isn’t it true that you were present when the police raided 
such a meeting at your father-in-law’s home?” 

Rodrique fumbled about for a moment picking at the 
lapel of his coat and then said, “We were raided once but 
that was because it was a ‘blind pig’. We were just having a 
drinking party.” 

“Weren't you an organizer for the LPP in the City of 
Montreal?” 

“No,” said Rodrique. 

Bradley then showed him the photostatic copies of the 
LPP program with his picture on it and the caption beside 
it. He also showed him our photostats of the evidence of his 
Communist activities and then, without further ado, dis- 
missed him. 

Bradley waited a week to sample the reaction to Rod- 
rique’s dismissal. Edmiston made no protest. Neither did 
the people of the Province of Quebec. He then discharged 
Stirrup. This time there was a wave of protest from virtually 
every union in the province. Bradley's reply was a simple 
straightforward statement of the evidence plus an invitation 
to every member to come and see for himself. The protests 
immediately subsided. Bradley then kicked Manser out. 

Edmiston now stood isolated. Without consulting him, an 
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inusual procedure, Bradley staffed the Canadian section of 
the union with those men who had come forward and joined 
us in the battle when they realized the meaning of our 
struggle against Communist control 


Edmiston was shackled but still dangerous. We did not 
inderestimate his influence with the Canadian membership 
and this made us more determined than ever to finish the 
iob 

Four weeks after the dismissal of the last of Edmiston’s 
issistants I learned that the Immigration Service was hold- 
ing hearings in Buffalo and that important Canadian ex 
Communists would testify. On November 16, 1949, in room 
1360 of the Statler Hotel, we finally obtained the answers 

had been seeking. For three hours we listened while a 
man who was a participant told us how the Commies oper 
ated in Canada 

When the Communist Party had been outlawed in 1940 
there was a period when it went underground. From 194 
42 some of its leaders were interned. I was one of them 
Then Russia came into the war and the whole Party appar 
atus was put in force. The LPP was organized the first of 
August, 1943 drive was made to place Pat Sullivan in 
the post of secretary-treasurer of the TLC. It was the first 
time that an AFL executive post had gone to a Communist 
labor officer. He was supported by a group of Commie 
dominated unions, his own Canadian Seamen's Union of 
which he was president, the West Coast Fishermen, the 
United Textile Workers and others 

We were all under the direction of J. B. Salsberg, M.P.1 
from Toronto, who was the Party executive assigned. to 
lirect our activities in the labor movement. Before every TL¢ 


nvention we would have a fraction meeting. A fraction is 
t policy-making committee composed of key people of the 
Party. We would then elect a steering committee or Sals 


berg would appoint one, One Party member would be re 
sponsible for all delegates from one province 

In 1944 Salsberg called a meeting in Toronto. Bill 
Edmiston was there. Salsberg ordered Edmiston to arrange 
a swing from the Gas Workers, CIO, to the International 
Chemical Workers, AFL. The purpose of the action was to 
support Sullivan and the Party bloc in the TLC. Besides 
the Gas Workers were in bad shape financially and the AFI 
could be counted on to support Edmiston and the other 
party followers who would be put on the payroll 

From then on Edmiston and the Chemical Workers were 
at every TLC convention in force. The way we operated at 
conventions, we would pick the best fellows, the ones who 
could swing the most votes, and each one would take his 
turn in presenting resolutions. That is worked out by th 
fraction before every convention and each day during the 
convention, Get a copy of the TLC proceedings and see how 
many resolutions are the same. Maybe they will be written 
i little differently but the resolves will be the same 


Edmiston, from my own personal knowledge, was a mem 
ber of a Party fraction which I attended in 1942 ae 
Salsberg, C. S. Jackson, president of the United Electrical 
Workers, and Stewart Smith were also there 


In answer to your question on Reg Wright, I would s; 
Reg will follow the Party line and orders more than Bil 
Edmiston will, Reggie would play a more prominent part in 
the Party if it were not for his personal habits. Reggie is 
tops as a student of Marxism.” 


Fight weeks later Bradley came to Toronto confronted 
Edmiston, and demanded flatly that he “resign or be fired 
Edmiston claimed that he had been betrayed by his asso 
ciates and that he hadn't known that anyone except George 
Gare was a Communist. Bradley pointed out that he had 
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always asserted previously that Gare was not a Communist 
Edmiston resigned 


There was some fanfare. Leaflets were passed out at the 
gates of various plants in Toronto at hich our members 
were employed. The Canadian Tribune carried furious de- 
nunciations of our conduct. We had the proof however and 
when we presented it the clamor died 


The rest of the story is probably anti-climax. The big job 
had been done, However, we had learned enough to know 
that one Communist cell still functioned in our union——the 

Greenwood Club” in Toronto, headed by Reg Wright. 


Ihe tide was still running with us. The climate of events 
had changed. In June, 1950, there came the Korean attack 
and overnight everyone was more sensitive to the problem 
of subversion. Moreover, with the big fellows knocked - off, 
the little fellows in the Party began to get shaky. 


Alex Welch found one such fellow who was beginning to 
doubt his Communist indoctrination and led Joe Barry to 
him. They spent five hours together in a car on the out- 
skirts of Toronto and then in the early hours of the morning 
of September first, Fred Wardell, secretary of the Green- 
wood Club, turned over all of his minutes, registration cards, 
and other records including Charles Manser’s membership 
book, and signed an affidavit disclosing the members and 
history of the cell. All of the members of the cell were mem- 
bers of the union 

On October 14, Bradley summoned the members of the 
Greenwood Club to a hearing on the question of whether 
they should be expelled for violating the union’s ban on 
communism 

On the hearing panel as each was tried, sat a committee 
of their fellow members. The play of emotions was terrific. 
Before the hearings started Reg Wright tried to organize a 
group of men to break up the hearings but failed. When he 
entered the hearing room he stormed in and charged up to 
table at which Bradley, Tomlinson, and others, including 
myself, were seated. It was obvious that Reg was dramatizing 
again. In his mind’s eye he was storming the barricades. He 
was as dirty as ever, wearing the usual shirt apparently 
unwashed for at least a week, no coat, tie or hat—it was 
his customary dress apparently donned to indicate his 
championship of the working class. Not that he couldn’t 
ifford clean clothes. Reg was one of the highest paid men 
in the Consumers’ Gas plant, having been an operating engi- 
neer there for many years, in addition to which his local 
union paid him “honorariums”’ for his services as president. 

He refused to sit down. He admitted being a member of 
the Communist Party but claimed to have resigned. He 
refused to answer other questions and stalked out. 

Each of the members of the Greenwood Club appeared; 
Charles Manser, Ernest Bigelow, Fred Wardell, Neil Jamie- 
son, Gordon Thomas, Alex Arnott, William Johnston, Hugh 
Thomas, William Gilmore, and James Bruce. 

Some of the testimony of these men may demonstrate 
the methods that Communists employ. Gordon Thomas 
stated that he was “sucked in’, thought he was joining a 
workers club and then found it was a unit of the LPP. Fred 
Wardell was caught in the same manner. Both were brought 
in by Wright. After joining, they found they could not leave 

not without serious danger physically or to their reputa- 
tion which would be brutally smeared. Arnott not only ad- 
mitted that he had been a Communist but stated that Wright 
and Manser had instructed him to deny everything. He also 
testified that once in the Communist Party you could not 
resign. 

Each was found guilty of violating the constitution of the 
union and all were disciplined. Wright, Manser, Hugh 
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Thomas, and Bruce were expelled. The others having ad- 
mitted their guilt were forever barred from holding office 
and put on temporary probation to determine whether their 
promise to break all Communist ties would be effectuated 

We were through with the cleanup job on which we had 
embarked in 1948. We had eliminated every vestige of com- 
munism in our union and in the chemical industry in Canada 
We do not believe that our task is fully completed, however. 
It is just half the job to dig the weeds out—the rest of the 
job is to keep them out and whether we like it or not we 
shall continue to have that task in the future. 


We had learned a great many lessons too. We had learned 
that early in the 1940’s the Communist Party had deter- 
mined to infiltrate the AFL as it infiltrated other unions so 
as to secure strategic advantages in the event of a third 
World War. We had learned that thousands of non-Com- 
munist loyal citizens could be duped by aggressive, ener- 
getic Communists and “big lie” propaganda into furnishing 
funds and supporting Communist causes and the Com- 
munist party. Finally, we had learned that no one has to 
put up with communism, that the job of cleaning them out 
can be done by anyone who takes the pains to do it. 


Victoria 
Floris McLaren 


& THE CITY MARKED its ninetieth birthday this sum- 
mer, marking it modestly with the single gesture of a sign 
in lights above the entrance of the city hall: VICTORIA, 
B.C. 1862-1952. That was the date of incorporation; the 
seed of the city (and of British Columbia) was planted 
nineteen years earlier, on the April morning in 1843 when 
James Douglas chose the rolling park land at the southern 
tip of Vancouver Island for the new fort that was to be 
the centre of the Hudson's Bay Company’s operations west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Ninety years or one hundred and nine; either one is a 
respectable age among Pacific Coast cities, and Victoria 
never quite forgets that it was an established community 
before upstart towns like Vancouver and Seattle had been 
cut out of the wilderness. That is, the older Victoria 
remembers, looking backward to a time when the city was 
small and integrated, its industries mainly “family busi- 
nesses” geared to the local market; when Society was a 
compact and formal unit and Government House was its 
heart; and most of the city’s workers were civil servants in 
“The Buildings” and stopped for afternoon tea instead of 
morning coffee. 

Those were the days when Victoria became firmly estab- 
lished as a legend: a progress-resisting haven where English 
gentlefolk retired to tend their gardens and well-to-do Prairie 
people to play golf; where the sidewalks were rolled up at 
nine o'clock and the young people moved away as quickly 
as possible. That the legend persists is due partly to nos- 
talgic reluctance to abandon it and partly to the untiring 
efforts of the Tourist Bureau. 

Trade groups and Chamber of Commerce committees are 
fully aware that the tourist trade (three hundred and fifty 
thousand visitors last year) is one of the city’s major 
industries. From rootives financial rather than sentimental 
they work diligently to offer the visitor quaintness and charm 
and the Little-Bit-of-Old England guaranteed in the guide- 
books. They are quite remarkably successful. 

A stranger is almost certain to be enchanted by the 
sprawling gray Parliament Buildings with their sweep oi 
green lawns and rose gardens, by the famous hanging flower- 
baskets on the lamp standards, by the old shops on Govern- 
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ment Street that have sold chocolates and English china 
and Scotch woollens for three generations, and even by th: 
horse-drawn sightseeing tally-hos (although he may feel, 
that these as well as the kilted lassies with bagpipes who 
meet the steamer are scarcely indigenous). If he has mem 
ories of an earlier visit (and many of the tourists are 
repeaters), he may write a letter to the local paper regret 
ting the intrusion of modern glass and chrome store fronts 
the passing of the English bobby helmets of the police 
and the presence of traffic lights “like any American city 
But he can take a sightseeing tour to see that the trees 
and gardens are as unbelievably lush as ever and the swans 
still swim in Beacon Hill Park, and the Tudor style mansion 
stand solid on Rockland Avenue. He may not be told that 
many of these mansions are now genteel boarding houses 
and that the residents of the new “good districts” at the 
edge of the city look at sea and mountains through picture 
windows of white ranch-style houses. Returning to orde) 
tea and crumpets in the Empress Hotel lounge under the 
pictures of Royalty, the visitor is reassured that Victoria 
remains a quaint and delightful anachronism; and go home 
quite unaware that it has in fact been hit by an economi 
revolution and developed a deeply split personality. 

The last war and subsequent industrial development 
in B.C. have boosted the city’s population in less than 
twenty years from fifty to more than one hundred thou 
sand. As the family companies have expanded to million 
dollar concerns and sometimes merged with still larger 
industrial empires, and new industries have sprung up like 
mushrooms, the workman with his lunch pail has become as 
much a part of the city scene as the tweedy Englishman 
Victoria, as the chief city of Vancouver Island, sees a large 
share of the Island's multi-million dollar fishing and lumber 
ing income, its eighteen-million dollar annual revenue from 
agriculture and its hundred and twenty-three million dolla 
a year manufacturing industry. 

Greater Victoria is actually a cohesive group of separately 
governed municipalities, with individual police and fire 
departments and municipal services. Victoria proper, as the 
head of the family, and the site of most of the city’s busine 
and industry, is inclined to feel that the other members are 
riding on its coattails. Esquimault, since Crown Colony 
days synonymous with the Navy Base, and the site ol 
shipyards and drydocks, has financial and civic problems not 
shared by the other municipalities. Saanich, a sprawling area 
partly rich agricultural land and partly urban fringe of 
the city, split a few years ago into two municipalities of 
Saanich and Central Saanich, thus resolving a series oi 
internal disputes that almost reached the proportions of a 
small civil war. 


Oak Bay, the most decorous member of the group, is the 
last stronghold of the “smiling, rather gentle overlords 
characterized by P. K. Page in the poem “Election Day’ 


“Here in this place, the box and private privit 
denote the gentleman and shut him in— 
for feudally he lives and the feud on.”’ 


The spreading subdivisions of unpretentious and unhedged 
homes mark the tide that is submerging the dwindling band 

but Oak Bay remains a residential area, managing jud 

ciously to keep redl estate values up and taxes down, and 
refusing (with what annoyed outsiders call Olympian de 
tachment) all invitations to amalgamate with the city. The 
Victoria Yacht Club and the much publicized Victoria Gol! 
Course are assets which it accepts complacently. Less 
pleased for years with the presence within its boundaries 
of Victoria’s Exhibition Grounds and race track, it finally 
eliminated both by condemning the Exhibition buildings 
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and prohibiting horse racing in the municipality. Character- 
istically it contains neither beer parlors nor liquor stores, 
although Oak Bay residents undoubtedly contribute their 
share of revenue to the Liquor Control Board. 

It is unfair to stress these municipal differences too 
strongly. Victoria as the sum of its parts offers much 
satisfaction for the diverse needs of its citizens. The 
sheltered adjacent waters are ideal for sailing and sport 
fishing. The miles of accessible beaches and the indoor 
salt water pool of the Crystal Gardens make swimming an 
all year recreation. The sports-minded follow football, 
baseball, lacrosse and hockey around the seasons. If an 
articulate minority regret the lack of a civic auditorium 
and feel that the million dollars invested in the Memorial 
Ice Arena and the new one hundred thousand dollar curling 
rink under construction represent a lack of balance between 
sports and cultural interests in the allotment of financial 
support, the situation probably conforms to the trend of 
public interest. To help balance the account, the Public 
Library which for many years maintained a very high stand- 
ard in an unbelievably inadequate building, expanded a 
year ago into spacious and up-to-date quarters which will 
long stand as a monument to the vision, persuasiveness and 
hard work of the head librarian, Miss Margaret Clay, who 
retires this year. Students and research workers also have 
reasons to be grateful for the fine Provincial Library and 
Archives. 

The musical life of the city is headed by the twelve-year- 
old Victoria Symphony which gives eight concerts a year 
and is well supported by the public, as are other musical 
groups including the long-established Musical Arts Society, 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Society, and several choral groups. 
The Victoria Theatre Guild owns its own playhouse and 
gives at least four productions a season, usually sell-out per- 
formances, satisfyingly well done. The Art Centre was 
rescued a year ago from unsuitable make-shift quarters by 
a private benefactor’s gift of one of the city’s fine old 
residences which has been remodeled into a permanent 
gallery and meeting place. With a capable curator, the 
beginning of a permanent collection, and a succession of 
interesting local and loan exhibitions, it has already become 
an important part of the city’s cultural life. The fact that 
leading patrons of Art Centre and Symphony are also quite 
frequently holders of season tickets to the hockey matches 
is a healthy sign. It may be one of the reasons why most 
Victorians are pleased with their city and feel a certain 
kindly pity for the less fortunate residents of all other parts 
of Canada 
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To CANADA/T] 


There is, of course, a degree of parallel in the case of the Democratic 
candidate, Governor Adlai Stevenson But somehow the shine 
has gone off the crusade, and heroes have become merely men, after 
all. For those who believe in democracy, that is a sad admission 

(Editorial, Globe and Mail) 


Geoffrey Pearson has been appointed a Foreign Service Officer in 
the Department of Eternal Affairs 
(Convocation Bulletin, Trinity College) 











Robert Macaulay, MPP for Riverdale, told a board of control 
meeting yesterday that the widow of Sgt. of Dets. Edmund Tong had 
received nothing from the City of Toronto since her husband's death 

. The mayor said the city’s treatment of the detective’s widow had 
been wonderful. He had personally visited the detective in hospital, 
sent him flowers and had attended the funeral (Globe and Mail) 


Windsor, Ont. (B.U.P.)\—Morality squad inspector John Burns 
was formally “censured” by the Police Commission yesterday for 
raiding an army reunion banquet without telling several prominent 
citizens of his plans. (Montreal Star) 


Waterloo, Sept. 24—(CP)—David MacLean, 16, ran away from his 
Waterloo home a year ago because he didn’t like school, but now he 
is back again in Grade 11 after working as a lumberjack and with 
drilling companies, one of them within the Arctic Circle. He was only 
14 when he left. Once he fell through ice, twisting his ankle, but he 
managed to crawl out. Unable to walk, he fell unconscious with 
wolves only 50 yards away. Doctors wanted to amputate his frost 
bitten arm, but he would not agree. He decided to return to school 
because he feit he needed more education (Toronto Star) 

This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to M. McEnaney, 
Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication 


Why Cheever Ran 
Away 


David Roberts 


® I HEARD WES FULLER talking about it in the drug 
store. He was standing with his back against the counter 
and he was holding a dripping ice cream stick in his hand 
and he was telling Mister Rindle about it. Mister Rindle 
saw me and he told Wes to be quiet and then I went out. 
But I knew where they were going so I crossed the street 
and headed up the hill behind Granger’s barn because I 
wanted to get there before they did. I could feel the sun on 
my back and my shirt was wet where I was sweating but 
I kept going up the hill and came down in back of the jail 
and I knew that something had happened because the men 
were already gone. I went around to the front and the door 
was open and there was no one there. I went up on the 
porch and looked inside but they were all gone. I heard 
somebody behind me and I turned and looked and it was 
only Cheever. His eyes were wide and he was trying to 
tell me something. I listened a long while and then he said 
we should go up there if I wanted to. I came down off the 
porch and we both went around by the schoolhouse to 
where Cheever said they were but they were gone from 
there too. The air was heavy and tight and we could look 
down the whole street of the town and nobody was on the 
street or the sidewalks. 

Cheever wanted to go but I said that he shouldn’t but 
he didn’t care because he was just a kid and he said that 
they wouldn’t hurt him. I was afraid of what my father 
had told me but Cheever wanted to go and see it so I 
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asked him where they were and he said 
that he had been there 

We headed back down toward the 
i) behind the post office. The hill was steep here and 
sand slid under our feet but Cheever kept going with 
behind him, until we hit the road back of Yancey Struthe: 
place. We walked along panting and Cheever was out ot! 
breath but he didn't stop and he didn't say anything an 
pretty soon we could see that the woods were getting thicker 
and they made it seem darker than it really was, they 
made it seem like ji s night alread Phen Chees 
began to slow down a! » said they were arou h 
ind then he stopped altogether and held up h id lik 
he was trying to tell which way the wind wa 
looked at me 

We waited and then I could hear them from somewher 
shouting and yelling and Cheever looked at me with 
look and bent down his knees. He started to « 
and I followed him until we came to the end of the hill 
and Cheever Jay flat on his belly on the ground and I 
did the same and then we could hear them louder over the 
might air but we couldn't hear what they were saying 
Cheever stuck his head over the edge of the hill and | 
crawled up alongside of him and I looked and sure enough 
they were down there in the shallow ravine where we'd 
built the tree hut and they had Bilko tied to the tree and 
they were yelling at him and cursing at him and Bilko 
was just hanging his head as if he didn't know what to 
say at all 


I could feel Cheever trembling beside me 
him but all I could see was the shape of his roun 
head peering over the edge near mine and | 
it Bilko and watched what they were doing 


At first I ) t they must just be 


but they were too mad to be doing only that and | could 


hear my father’s voice or at least I thought that I could 
| knew he was down there because he had suid that they 
were going to show Bilko what it was like. He had said 
it at breakfast that morning. He had said that they would 
teach “fiat no good Bilko what it was and h ed la 
sun of a bitch right in front of my mother and me, and my 
mother had shushed him and nodded toward me and then 
| had known something would happen and when I heard 
Wes Fuller talking in Mister Rindle’s I knew that it had 
started 
They had Bilko tied now and he wasn't doing anythin 

just leaning there against the tree as if the ropes weren't 
around him at all and I wanted something to happen and 
Cheever was still shaking beside me and I asked i what 
was wrong. I told him that maybe we should go even though 
I wanted to see it but he wouldn't 


Ah wan t’ see it,” he said. “Ah'm goin’ t’ see it 


Nothing happened for a long time and it was getting 
darker and I knew that my mother would be wondering 
where | was but we didn't go. The men were off in the 
dark talking to themselves and then we saw the fire start 
and Cheever said something to himself 

What?" I said, but he wouldn't look at me 

The ground was cold under me and I began to shiver a 
little like Cheever was and then the fire was getting bigger 
and | saw that it was near where Bilko was leaning against 
the tree with the ropes around him 


He looked up and around him now and I could see him 
trying to shrink back into the tree almost but he couldn't 
because he couldn't get away from the ropes. The fire was 
close to him and he began to scream like a girl, high up in 
the air, and I heard the birds start to vell and screech with 
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him and one came toward us up on the hill and then an 
other and a lot of them flew up into the smoke and were 
making their screeching sounds in the dark. The fire was 
the only light down there and it was on Bilko while he was 
trying to get away from the fire and he was lunging all 
around the tree where the ropes held him and then I saw 
him fall into the fire and roll over it and get up on his feet 
and | knew the rope had burned away and he was free and 
running. He started up toward where we were and [ could 
see where his pants were on fire and he was slapping at them 
as he ran. Cheever began to moan down into the ground 
and then we were both standing up and watching while the 
men were standing over Bilko and some of them were slap 
ping at the fire and putting it out where it was burning him 
and then they were standing around him and he was moving 
on the ground. 

Cheever sat down again and I did and I could hear him 
moaning again with that funny sound in his throat. 

The men were picking Bilko up and then they had him 
over against another tree and I heard the trunk of a car 
open and someone brought some chains toward the tree 
They put the chains around Bilko and took some of the 
fire from the other tree and started it under him again 
and this time he was plunging against the chains but they 
wouldn't break. He was screaming again, all alone this 
time, because the birds had gone away. And then the 
screams stopped and some of the men were yelling at the 
ine who had fired the shotgun and some of them were swear- 
ing at him. Bilko was hanging loose in the chains and the 
fire was all around him now and I figured he must be dead 
because they had shot him and Cheever was saying some- 
thing beside me 

Good,” he kept saying. “Tha’s good. Good. Good. Good.” 

And then the fire was covering up Bilko and the men 
were starting to get in their cars and go away and when 
they had all driven down the road the fire began to die out 
and I heard a bird again and Cheever was watching where 
we could see the shape of Bilko in the small flames around 
his feet 

Cheever asked me if I wanted to go down there, and I said 
no, because I was afraid 

“{T don’t either,” Cheever said. And then he was crying 
and I asked him why. 

What's the matter, Cheever?” I said. 

You don’ know,” he said. ““You don’ know.” 

I thought at first it was because he was black like Bilko 
but then I knew that couldn’t be it because he hadn't been 
afraid to come. 

Then he rolled over and stood up and began to kick at 
the ground like I had seen some men do sometimes and | 
stood up beside him. 

He din’ do it!’’ Cheever said. ‘He din’ do it!” 

He didn’t say anything else at all on the way home and 
then he didn’t even say goodbye to me, but he told me after 
and I guess it doesn’t matter if I tell it now. 

Cheever ran away and I guess he’s gone for good so it 
won't matter. What he told me after was that Bilko hadn't 
done it at all. He told me that it had been him and that 
old lady Gerson had asked him to do it, but that he was 
a kid and they never would have believed him and old 
lady Gerson would have denied it anyway. And Bob Marson 
had seen him and Mrs. Gerson in ‘the woods back of her 
shed and when he saw Bob Marson standing there looking 
down at them he had just up and run and landed smack into 
Bilko comin’ back from town. And he teld Bilko to run, 
that they were after him, and Bilko had started chasing him 
to tell him what to do, and Bob Marson had caught Bilko. 
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And old lady Gerson had lied about Bilko, when he hadn't 
even been the one, because she hadn't wanted anybody to 
know she would do it with a kid like Cheever. And she 
had told them that Bilko had gone after her and here Bilko 
had just been coming from town. And then when Cheever 
was telling me he said that he was going away because 
Mrs. Gerson had wanted him to do it again and he said 
that if he told she would do the same thing to him that she 
did with Bilko and that was why Cheever was leaving even 
though he was only a kid like me. Now Cheever’s gone and 
it doesn’t matter 1 guess because Bilko’s dead and old lady 
Gerson just died and the place where they burned Bilko is 
all grown over with weeds and shrubs and even our tree 
hut is gone. 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 
®& ANYONE WHO KEED’S more than casual eyes and ears 


on the CBC must wonder, from time to time (and sometimes 
a great deal of the time) just what the Corporation is 
playing at. 

Even with the best will in the world—and my feelings 
toward the CBC are in that class, because not only am I a 
firm believer in public ownership, but also because the CBC 
contributes materially to my income——I find myself wonder- 
ing with whom the Corporation is keeping faith. One large 
and very important section of the workers in the radio and 
television field—the actors, singers, and writers—-is becom 
ing more and more firmly convinced that the CBC’s attitude 
is one of continuous bad faith. Without going along com 
pletely with that opinion, or even going into the reasons for 
it at the moment, I would like to cite some examples which 
give rise to suspicion, at least. 

I had proceeded thus far in the month’s column, and was 
about to discuss such items as The Massey Report, Trans- 
Canada Matinee, and the soap operas, when I received a 
draft copy of the proposed revisions in the CBC’c Regula- 
tions for Broadcasting Stations, the code which governs all 
stations, both CBC and private. 

There is no longer room for doubt; suspicion has become 
certainty. The CBC Board of Governors is proposing to 
sell out, lock, stock, and barrel, to the CAB and the Huck 
sters, and we, the listeners, are being tossed to the wolves 
Let us examine a few of these revisions in detail. 

During its whole life, informed and intelligent listeners, 
and run-of-the-mill ones as well, have been telling the CBC 
most emphatically that commercials are too long. The Cor- 
poration has certainly heard these complaints but has paid 
no attention; on the contrary it has permitted even its own 
stations to exceed the regulation ten per cent of commercial 
content. Now these long-standing evasions of the regulation 
are to be legalized: instead of the present half-minute com 
mercial content in a five-minute program we shall have to 
put up with a minute and a quarter; in a fifteen-minute 
period three minutes of pap will henceforth be legal instead 
of a minute and a half. In a half hour the hucksters will be 
allowed to assault our ears for four mMmutes and a quartei 
instead of the present three; and in an hour for seven min- 
utes instead of the present six. These it is true are daytime 
values and we are treated a little better in the evening hours, 
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but even there, in any program shorter than a half-hour, the 
permitted commercial time is increased. 

Note, too, that all this is, or can be, a great deal worse 
than it seems. The wily sponsor (and most sponsors are wilier 
than a whole mess of serpents) can take advantage of a 
little joker in the new regulations---a considerable differen- 
tial between permitted advertising in a quarter hour and a 
full hour. If he buys (as, for instance, Proctor and Gamble 
buy) an hour on Trans-Canada, and splits it into fifteen 
minute sections each devoted to a superficially different 
product (no matter what you call it it still washes whiter! ), 
then he can turn his slush peddlers loose for twelve minutes 
instead of the ostensibly legal seven—a clear gain of five 
whole minutes. 

And, making a reasonable deduction from things as they 
are now, the situation will immediately become even worse 
once the new regulations are in force. At present, with the 
commercial content limited to one minute and a half in any 
fifteen minute period, the actual time often exceeds three 
minutes (see 7he Canadian Forum for April, 1952). So 
often, in fact, that patently the CBC is winking at all trans- 
gressions. Now obviously, once the legal limit is set at 
three minutes, it is probable to the point of certainty that 
greedy advertisers will push the actual commercial time up 
to five or even seven minutes, and extremely improbable, on 
the basis of past experience, that the Corporation will do 
anything to stop them. 

There is, one must be fair and mention, what purports to 
be a brighter side to this proposed sorry saw-off. In exchange 
for our relatively clear air, delivered over to the hucksters, 
we are to have more Canadian programs. The new regula- 
tions contain clauses which will force upon all stations, CBC 
and private, minima of from thirty to forty-eight per cent 
of made-in-Canada programs. The larger figure applies to 
Trans-Canada or French network affiliates in cities of fifty 
thousand or over; the smaller to non-network stations in 
the smaller centres. 

Thus, on the basis of a sixteen-hour broadcasting day, 
CBL (Toronto, Trans-Canada, 48 per cent) would have 
to transmit almost eight hours per day of Canadian pro- 
grams; CJBC (Toronto, Dominion, 43 per cent) almost 
seven hours; CFRB (Toronto, unaffiliated, 40 per cent) 
about six hours and a half. An unaffiliated station in, say, 
Belleville, will have to transmit thirty per cent—4.8 hours 
daily—of Canadian programs. 

Now all this is undoubtedly a good thing, and follows 
the Massey Report recommendation ‘‘—-that the Board of 
Governors of the CBC investigate ways of ensuring that 
private radio broadcasters employ more Canadian talent.”’ 
That more Canadian programs, prepared in this country 
by Canadian artists and writers, should be broadcast is un- 
doubtedly a good thing for everyone. Program quality will 
not suffer and may be improved; many more Canadians 
will have chances to participate and to earn; quite possibly 
new Duses and Shakespeares, or at the very least new 
Mallets and Sinclairs may be uncovered. But that these 
benefits should be obtained at the cost of so much else was 
surely farthest from the thoughts and ideas of the Royal 
Commissioners—or from those of any intelligent radio 
listener. 

Finally, the new regulations embody potentialities for 
evil far greater than I have so far suggested. For, by the 
deletion of many regulations and sections of regulations 
fron the present code, the CBC is, apparently, giving up 
most, if not all, of its powers to police and to control. 

Our only hope, our only chance to scotch this serpent, 
conceived in iniquity and fathered in greed by the CAB, 
is in this fact: “So far these regulations are only a proposal 
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they will not become effective until public hearings have 
been heid. At those hearings, oral or written suggestions 
from station Operators and other interested persons will be 
received.” (Italics mine.) Well, this is my preliminary sub 
mission; one may be sure that the station operators, now 
that they so definitely have the CBC on the run, will be 
there, following up their advantage with every kind of 
pressure and double-talk. I suggest that every citizen, every 
organization which cares about the good radio we have had 
and the better radio we could have, should be there with 
the most forceful counsel they can muster 

* * * 

I had hoped to devote more of this column-——my first 
since June—to that new-born infant of the Canadian air 
CBC Television. But the above seemed much more urgent 
so that two observations must content me. The first—-that 
CBC program planners have done a good job; from the 
beginning CBC Television has tried to be consistently more 
adult, fuller of ideas, and of generally higher quality than 
its American counterpart 

That it has only tried and not always succeeded is partly 
because of the newness of the medium and the scarcity of 
Canadian actors with anything but radio experience. Mostly, 
though, it seems to me that our appalling performances 
and we have had some truly staggering ones—arise from 
the fact that our TV actors have yet to learn what our 
radio actors found out years ago: the need for the utmost 
subtlety and restraint before the image orthicon as before 
the velocity microphone. Both these instruments have one 
common quality--they are more searching than a north 
east wind on a zero day They reveal alike the violent 
hamming of Mr. Christmas in the early scenes of “Payment 
Deferred,” and the slapstick-farce approach of almost every 
one to the cozy, ironic, and gentle comedy of Leacock’s 

Sunshine Sketches.” 


Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


& ONE REASON for the variety of opinion on Brahms’ 
music is that it rarely does what it seems to be doing. His 
waltzes are not waltzes. they are about waltzes: his folk 
st are not fresh, artless melodies but expressions of 
Brahms’ affection for such melodies: his trag movements 
ire more expressions of passionate regard for Beethoven's 
ragic movements than tragic movements in their own right 
The thing Brahms is looking at is rarely created anew in 
his works, and the flavor of his music derives partly from this 
gap between the ostensible nature of the work and the work 
itself. Brahms is on the verge of losing contact with what he 
is trying to express, in a way that Bruckner and Mahler 
(for all the latter's nostalgia) are not. His works are com- 
ments on an unrealizable experience, as Nietzsche seems to 
have recognized. One of the things that makes the Fourth 
Symphony such a great work is the way it so naked!y accepts 
the unreality of what is being said. Here, at any rate, the 
gap is closed 


t 


This distinction between what the work is and what it is 
about should endear Brahms to lovers of Stravinsky and 
other composers who use earlier music in order to express 
their historical difference from it. When Stravinsky uses 
folk-song material, tunes by Pergolesi and Tchaikovsky, or 
formulae of early nineteenth century piano music, the music 
expresses the difference between Stravinsky and Russian 
folk-music or Stravinsky and the piano music of Weber 
and Mendessohn, just as Brahms’ Tragic Overture expresses 
in tragic rhetoric Brahms’ loss of the tragic sense, in other 
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words the difference between Brahms’ music and the tragic 
music he is contemplating. The flavor of this music repels, 
or at least disquicts, some people. It repelled Tchaikovsky, 
whose remarks on Brahms are very penetrating. Here he is 
on the Violin Concerto. (1 quote from Weinstock’s book.) 
“It makes great pretence to profundity. These depths con- 
tain nothing: they are empty. For example, take the open- 
ing of the Concerto. It is an introduction, a preparation for 
something excellent, an admirable pedestal for a statue. 
But the statue is not there; we merely get a second pedestal 
placed on the first .. . I mean to say that he never expresses 
anything, or, when he does, fails to express it wholly. His 
music is made out of fragments of some indefinable some- 
thing, skilfully welded together.” It sounds like an adverse 
criticism of The Waste Land. But this flavor, while it may 
disquiet, also interests and atracts many people, and the 
general music public is in no sense anti-Brahms 

This capacity for attracting and/or repelling is at its 
strongest in Brahms’ chamber works, which both Brahmsians 
and their adversaries will seize on to prove their point. Two 
of these (the Quartets in A minor Op. 51 No. 2 and in B 
flat major Op. 67) are played with vigor and sympathy by 
the Curtis String Quartet on a single Westminster LP. The 
very lovely A minor defines Brahms avainst a background 
of Schubert. The Viennese dance tune of the first movement 
recalls a similar tune in the first movement of Schubert's 
“Death of the Maiden” Ouartet, but Brahms is not dancing. 
The slow movement of the B flat, as everyone notes, is close 
to Mendelssohn, but as Specht says (more harshly than I 
would), the melody “is very beautiful but the beauty 
somehow seems a little past its prime and helped out by 
cosmetics.” The first movement inevitably recalls Mozart's 
“Hunt” Quartet in the same key, but the wit is not Mozart’s. 
These observations illustrate the characteristics of Brahms’ 
music, but they need not be damaging. In actual practice. 
I suspect that Brahms’ chamber works can be listened to 
more frequently with pleasure than those of any other 
composer. If you like them in the first place, you can listen 
to them indefinitely. The ambiguous nature of his material 
and his distance from it give Brahms something which his 
models, whatever their ultimate superiority, cou'd not 
achieve. 

Guido Cantelli’s performance of the suite from Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler on one side of a Victor LP is 
crisper and less expansive than Ormandy’s Victor perform 
ance of some years back. This will not necessarily endear 
it to all customers. On the other side is Cantelli’s perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Symphony No. 93 in D (also with the NBC 
Symphony), which I reviewed (favorably) some time ago 
from a set of 45’s. The coupling seems a little odd 


Film Review 


D. Mosdell 


& PROBABLY NO RACE in the world has been so rigidly 
typed for literary and dramatic purposes as the Irish. 
Dozens of plays and hundreds of novels have made us 
familiar with the Irish colleen, all temper, freckles, and 
tempestuousness; the lovable priest; the lovable tippler; the 
lovable two-fisted fighting man. Even the Irish villain wears 
his dagger with a difference, being not so much wicked as 
passionately misguided, and therefore to those who swallow 
the Irish myth whole, sins in what you might call a state 
of grace. The cast of John Ford’s comedy, The Quiet Man, 
is entirely made up of these stock characters: Maureen 
O’Hara, John Wayne, Barry Fitzgerald, and a covey of Irish 
players from the Abbey theatre. Nor does the plot, which 
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is straight fomula, hold any surprises whatever. This does 
not prevent The Ouict Man from being a good comedy, of 
course, since many a good comedy has been constructed out 
of just such familiar pawns and patterns cunningly put 
together. It is not a superlative comedy, however, because 
Maurice Walsh, the author of the original story, and Ford 
himself have leaned too heavily on the unproved axiom that 
all Irishmen are not only in themselves lovable, but just 
naturally funny, and not enough on real comic invention 
and good lines. 


In the past Ford has often made pot-boilers of this kind, 
in order to be allowed later on to make something better. 
The disturbing thing about The Quiet Man is that this 
time Ford’s tongue was quite obviously nowhere near his 
cheek; The Quiet Man is a picture he chose to make. Con- 
sequently it is not unreasonable to feel disappointment 
when Ford fails to live up to his established reputation for 
expert casting and for a kind of direction that in the old 
days related the characters in his films so precisely to their 
environment that everything, from a door-knob to a sky- 
line, seemed alive and significant. Maureen O'Hara, for 
example, makes an unconvincing Mary Kate because her 
Hollywood-style beauty is sharply incongruous with the 
character's militantly traditional attitude on the question of 
dower-rights and family pride. And the only time Ford lives 
up to his reputation for fusing action, character, and scene 
into one unforgettable sequence is during that wonderful 
cross-country horse-race, when the riders gallop diagonally 
through the incoming tide along a stretch of silver sand. 
Of the overall sweep and rhythm that used to carry us from 
beginning to end of Ford’s movies there is not a trace. 
Worst of all, Ford has allowed his taste for sentimentality, 
always present but usually more controlled, to overcome his 
judgment entirely; he has not merely fallen into the trap 
of Irish stereotypes, he’s leaped into it feet first. The result 
is that The Quiet Man is a lot closer in quality to Leo 
McCarey’s Going My Way than it is to The Informer. 

The question of style, tone and sentiment, so palpable in 
any movie, and so difficult to define in words, also accounts 
for the disappointing quality of Never Take No for an 
Answer, a gentle hybrid specimen which was written by 
Paul Gallico, produced by Anthony Havelock-Allan, directed 
by Maurice Cloche and Ralph Smart, and photographed in 
Italy with a polyglot cast who do their best to make the 
English dialogue sound natural. Peppino is a nine-year-old 
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orphan, who lives in Assisi with his friend and companion, 
a donkey called Violetta. When Violetta falls sick, the child 
tries to take her to the tomb of St. Francis in the cathedral 
crypt, but his request is refused. Taking as his motto a say- 
ing taught to him by an American G.I. during the war, 
Peppino refuses to take no for an answer, and sets out to 
tell the Pope his troubles; and eventually, after several 
rebuffs, gets an audience with the Holy Father, who re- 
verses the verdict of the lesser clergy in order that Violetta 
may plead her own cause with St. Francis. Now this is 
clearly a story which stands or falls according to the way 
it is told; the audience need not be Catholic in order to 
appreciate the child's trust and faith, but it must be able 
to sense unqualified sincerity in the minds of the movie- 
makers. It is particularly important that no shade of con- 
descension toward the child, or sentimental indulgence 
toward the subject should appear in the finished picture. 
In fact, the more delicate or whimsical the fable, the more 
robust and uncompromising the belief behind it must be. 
In Never Take No for an Answer it is only the scenery— 
Assisi, and later on, the magnificent architecture of the 
Vatican—that is unequivocally impressive, moving, and real. 
The child, Vittorio Manunta, who plays the lead, either 
cannot act, or has been directed so clumsily and given so 
much instruction that what natural spontaneity he may have 
had has been killed. In any case, both the situations and the 
characters involved have been so obviously manipulated, 
or rather milked, to produce the maximum in glycerine tears 
that the final sequence, which includes a blinding white 
light and a celestial choir, seems no more than the rest of 
the movie deserves. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: When I consented, over the telephone, to 
review this book*, I did not know what I was letting myself 
in for. One look shows that it was obviously written to bolster 
up Communism, and I am hence returning it. Norman 
Bethune was a nice chap, an able fellow-—-and probably a 
manic-depressive. All his life he fled from something—his 
disease-—his responsibilities and a woman, or women. His 
bibliography which indicates that he was no quack, also 


*THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD: The Story of Dr. Norman Bethune; 
Ted Allan and Sydney Gordon; McClelland and Stewart (Little, 
Brown and Co.); pp. 336; $5.00 
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The Editor: This is an excerpt from a letter written to 
me by a B.C. teacher in a high school in Vancouver giving 
her impressions of the recent election. I thought you would 
enjoy it 

You would laugh at our B.¢ if 
you were here All the disgruntled conservative ind 
liberals who could not manage to oust their experienced 
members (who'd made a mess of coalition) and 
the rise of ‘socialist’? CCF as they might fear the 
plague, rushed to stand by the banner of Social Credit 
frankly admitting that they did not know what it meant 
but promising many reforms which neither they nor 


electorate realized would not be constitutionall,y pn ssible 


povernny i hiemma 


s trouble and dishonesty enough in our 
hall 


tots 


God knows there 
democratic -lections when they have only to count 
marked wi.!: one cross. Just before the 
slid off the government bench (having bumped out the 
Conservatives from coalition) they rushed through som 
orders-in-cour ane to raise the price of liquor, another 
to introduce the preferential ballot. Can you imagine the 
average voter, mental age ten, faced with the problem of 
marking choices one to four on as many as three ballots in 
some ridings? Some polling clerks unfolded every 
and sent the voters back to trv again when the 
wrong. Some voters put down choices one to twe! 
three ballots. Some tales told since have bee: 
this scratching and tutoring took place on June 1: 
heen counting tho allots eve nee, and 
ballots must be well worn with handling and travelling 
Meantime the Liberal P.M. was going every day to govern 
ment house asking permission to resign, and on Augus 
even though recounts in two Vancouver ridings are stil! in 
complete, because the courts are in a tangle over legality 
of appeals, the Lieut. Governor broke down, said yes and 
called the Social Credit 19, 17 of whom are green as grass 
to form a government 

If they take one out for speaker they will have | the 
same as the CCF who may get one more On a recount. The 
full house is 48 Nothing daunted, the Social ¢ redit P.M., 
skilled in business trickery, promptly named two members 
to his cabinet who have not seats and have never even faced 
the electorate Now they propose to continue bv order-in- 
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council and not even call the legislature to a session till the 
new year 


Anyway, we have three women in the house, and Tilly 
Ralston, uninitiated in Education, becomes the new minister 
of that department. At least she is a fighter having bested 
'o men in last session to get color into margarine. She 
has no preconceived ideas about education and so will be 
receptive to ideas. What is more she is for equal pay. 

“The new P.M. was grinning from ear to ear all over the 
Empress Hotel when [ saw him there last Saturday.” 
Mrs. E. W. Cameron, Vancouver, B.C. 


Blighty” 


The first and charitable snow has gone, 

And earth, more ghostly since it turned to rain. 
Grays under gray, by the main railway line 
Here winter thoughts take on a darker tone 
As coal and cinders wear the hue of iron. 


See by the tracks, a sodden shingled roof 

Droops on a worn facade, a wilting visor 

Over dead window-panes, and the lettered board 
Where exultation, curled into one word, 

Still celebrates a half-forgotten war; 


And in the square the dripping John Canuck 
In belted tunic, tin hat and puttees 

Still puts his best foot forward, on his back 
The angel perches, pointing overseas . 

Dear God, what silence in the images 


Blown from monuments of a world that died! 
Today some meaning, pithless and erased, 

So mocks the slaughtered soldier marching on 
Through time’s equation of the forms of waste; 
And my dumb sorrow finds a voice where pride 
Records the wound that brought a veteran home. 


John Glassco. 


Twenty-five Yeans Ago 


VoL. 8, No. 86, NoveMBER, 1927, The Canadian Forum 

Ever since the Canadian Forum was first published it 
has been a guiding principle of our editorial committee that 
every shade of public opinion should find opportunity for an 
expression of opinion in our columns. This would almost 
seem to be implicit in the title of our journal, but it seems 
to be necessary from time to time to emphasize this funda- 
mental feature of our publication. Therefore, it should be 
fairly obvious that not every article which is printed by us 
can meet with the approval of all our readers. If we at- 
tempted to publish only material which was calculated to 
please everyone we should have, as a result, a journal which 
was inordinately vacuous and futile, and it would cease to 
be a forum in any sense of the term. In dealing with politi- 
cal and economic questions we attempt to be non-partisan, 
and in selecting material for publication to hold the balance 
between the innovators and the ‘‘stand-patters.’’ The compo- 
sition of our committee is such that it would not be prac- 
ticable for us to support any political party or dogma even 
if we wished to do so, as our members are fairly evenly 
divided into Conservatives and Radicals, and even in each 
of these groups there is a wide divergence of opinion on 
political and social questions 
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Books Reviewed 


MIDCENTURY JOURNEY; William L. Shirer; Ambas 
sador Books; pp. 313; $4.50 

Mr. Shirer first went to Europe as a young college gradu- 
ate from Iowa in 1925, and he remained there as a cor 
respondent till the end of World War II. He was back again 
to revisit the main capitals in 1950. His book is a skiltul 
weaving together of descriptions of what he saw, reminis- 
cences of the thirties and forties, historical accounts of how 
the downfall of western Europe came about, and a certain 
amount of preaching. “Those who do not remember the 
past are condemned to relive it,’ he quotes from Santayana. 
His picture of Europe is pretty gloomy. In Germany he 
discerns a sinister revival of the old nationalist and anti- 
democratic movements. France is dying because of her un- 
finished revolutions; her middle class has once more taken 
fright of the future. Will there alwavs be an England? His 
picture of the British people is rather more hopeful, but 
he can’t help dwelling on his perplexity in the 1930's when 
he observed the instinct of self-preservation in a great 
people become so nearly extinct. As he flies back to New 
York he realizes that he has said farewell to Europe. His 
own fellow-Americans he finds much more mature than in 
the 1920's, but he is distressed by the prevalence of hood- 
lums and yahoos in their politics. But in the last paragraph 
he reflects: “On the whole there were advantages in being 
alive, in being a witness and a participant in what the 
historians assured us was one of the epochal transforma 
tions of history.” For, he says, (While) the times of my 
adulthood had been full of darkness, disbelief, strife, hate 
violence, tyranny, intolerance, war, suffering, and drawn 
anxious faces, | must never forget that they had been full, 
too, here and there, now and then, of hope, love, charity 
courage, decency, and a touching human craving for light 
and reason and justice and peace and God.” F.HWU 


SHARE OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Lewis H. Kimmel; Burns and MacFachern; pp. 140; 
$1.75. 


This Brookings Institution study, made in co-operation 
with the New York Stock Exchange and a number of other 
financial organizations, is a comprehensive analysis of 
almost every facet of “share holding’ and “share owner 
ship” in the publicly-owned sector of United States corpor- 
ate enterprise. Mr. Kimmel has come up with at least one 
answer to just about every conceivable question concerning 
the American share owner. Partnerships, individual owner 
ships, co-operatives and ‘“closely-held” companies are ex- 
cluded from the study; and Canadian corporations get 
only cursory acknowledgment in the statistical tables, though 
a good number were circularized for information. 


In a field which has had comparative neglect and in which 
previous studies have suffered for a lack of basic data, Mr 
Kimmel’s book is, perhaps, the most reliable to date because 
of the almost unlimited facilities and information he has 
had at hand to assist him in his task. For part 1, which is 
described as an ‘over-all analysis of share holdings,” he has 
had the data submitted by nearly 3,000 corporations to 
draw upon; part 2 contains the bulk of the statistics about 
the share owner as an individual—his or her age, sex, occu 
pation, educational level, geographic distribution and in- 
come class—all computed on a statistical probability basis. 
In this he has been assisted by a market research firm which 
made a nation-wide survey ; 

This is a difficult book to write about within the limita- 
tions of a short review because of the mass of information 
it contains. It is essentially a statistical analysis in which 
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the author restricts himself to the briefest comment on the 
trends which the statistics bring into focus. He also discusses 
his method and includes several valuable appendices. He 
estimates that 6,490,000 individuals own shares in America’s 
publicly-owned corporat®ns and shows that ownership is 
not the peculiar province of any one social or economic 
‘roup, although there is a tendency for it to be concen- 
trated in the higher income executive and professional levels. 
There has been an inclination on the part of other reviewers 
(Time Magazine, The New York Times, etc.), in their zeal 
to portray America as 2 “proletarian paradise,” to over- 
emphasize the extent to which the wage-earner owns the 
stock in the nation’s corporations. This mistake is theirs, 
however, and not Mr. Kimmel’s. F..W. Maley. 


SAINTS IN POLITICS: The “Clapham Sect” and the 
Growth of Freedom; Ernest Marshall Howse; Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; pp. ix, 215; $5.00. 

Religion was their inspiration; politics was their instru- 
ment. That a small group of friends could accomplish so 
much in their lifetimes seems incredible, until we study the 
record of their arduous labors, their novel methods, and, 
above all, the persistency with which they pursued their 
goal. 

The Saints, as they were derisively called in their own 
day, can claim credit for sparking the campaign in and out 
of Parliament that brought an end to the slave trade, and 
opened the way to emancipation. But they were engaged in 

an industry in doing good” that was busily producing much 

more ... “a space of twelve years, 1792-1804, saw the cam- 
paign for abolition, the organization of the Sierra Leone 
colony, the first East India charter struggle, the founding 
of the Missionary Society, the organization of the Cheap 
Repository Tracts, the institution of the Christian Observer, 
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the founding of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
establishment on a wide scale of Sunday schools . the 
undertaking of a multiplicity of philanthropic endeavors 
to relieve the poverty of the time.’ All this the group of 
friends who lived in Clapham accomplished in addition to 
their regular business and professional work, and active polit- 
cal careet Somehow, they also found time, for their large 
families, their close friends, and the enjoyment of good 
food 

There is a moral for our time, which Dr. Howse does not 
hesitate to draw, for the accomplishments of the Saints were 
achieved during a time of turmoil and reaction following 
the French Revolution. Jacobinism was then used as a con- 
venient label to smear all efforts at reform, as Communism 
is used in certain quarters today 

By contemporary definition the men of Clapham would 
probably be classed as “aristocratic and reactionary.” They 
were men of wealth, and by no means were they advocates 

democracy by our definition, Yet, many of the reforms 
they brought about paved the way for the present stage of 
the struggle for human rights 

History has given them the title of “Clapham Sect,”’ but 
n fact they were by no means an organized religious group 
They were deeply religious men working outside of, and 
often in opposition to the organized church, because they 
wanted to do something toward achieving the brotherhood 
of man their religion taught them. They were innovators 
or masters of almost every known technique of persuasion 
the personal interview, petition, meeting speaking tour, 
correspondence society, slogan, pamphlet. They gave freely 
out of their own purses and dedicated themselves to an 
endless round of writing, speaking and serving on literally 
doze ns of committees 

This study endeavors to show the group at work, yet one 
man, William Wilberforce, emerges as the brightest light 
of the lot. In spite of the effort to give credit to Macaulay 
ind the others, the story revolves about the brilliant and 
persistent leadership of the convert, Wilberforce 

The work is well documented, with an excellent biblio- 
graphy. If anything, we wou'd like to see Dr. Howse write 
with a freer hand, less chained to his source material. The 
price is typical of the High Cost of Reading, but typography, 
layout, binding and jacket are a credit to the U. of T. Press. 

A/bert A. Shea 


NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING WORLD: Bertrand 
Russell; Thomas Nelson; (Allen & Unwin); pp. 218; 
$2.50 

Last autumn, through the courtesy of the BBC, the CBC 
carried six lectures by Bertrand Russell on the general 
theme, “Living in an Atomic Age.” These broadcasts, which 
became the subject of frenzied protests by certain highly 
organized pressure groups in Canada, have now been greatly 
expanded and made available in book form 

At the age of eighty, the most controversial philosopher 
of the twentieth century is concerned with methods of curing 
three kinds of conflict which have afflicted mankind: the 
conflicts of man with nature, with other men, and with 
himself. In treating each of these themes Russell offers first, 
an analysis of modern man’s predicament, and second, cer- 
tain proposals for the reconstruction of humanity. As one 
would expect, the book is suffused throughout with many 
brilliant, but frequently unsound, comments upon science, 
politics, religion, and psychology 

Russell is at his best in his defence of individualism, in his 
criticism of communism, and in his proposals concerning co- 
operation and competition in the world of tomorrow. But 
certain weaknesses in his moral and social philosophy are 
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pointed up rather sharply in this book. There can be no 
doubt that he suffers from a distorted conception of 
Christianity. He is a socialist, but his aristocratic individ- 
ualism must surely cause a shudder in all true believers. Nor 
is his attitude to science satisfactory to the youngest genera- 
tion of psychologists and sociologists. 

In his emphasis on individualism, he is essentially a 
product of the age of J. S. Mill and T. H. Huxley. Although 
imbued with the scientific outlook, he has failed to appreciate 
the significance of the development of psychology and the 
social sciences during the last fifty years. Essentially an old 
fashioned Victorian Liberal, Russell, in spite of his relega- 
tion of theology to the limbo of ‘obsolete ideas,” derives his 
ethical ideas from the Hebraic-Christian tradition. While 
his reiteration of impending doom reminds one of the Hebrew 
prophets, it gives to his writing a challenge and a charm. 

This book is intimately concerned with the deeper issues 
underlying international affairs. The tragedy at Hiroshima 
shook Russell's earlier optimism regarding the future of 
science. May not the experience of Hiroshima be given 
another interpretation? Does not new hope for a changing 
world consist in overcoming the basic disequilibrium that the 
advance of physics and chemistry has developed in our cul- 
ture? Does not the extension of the scientific outlook, rather 
than its denigration, offer the best hope of restoring harmony 
in our culture? Why cannot the scientific outlook be 
expanded to that point where we can really look objectively 
at the international situation? Would not such an approach 
lead immediately to a lowering of the world tension that 
the cold war has produced? It is significant that Bertrand 
Russell offers no answers to such questions. He does not 
even ask the questions. John A. Irving. 


ENGLISH CHARACTER AND THE ENGLISH LITER- 
ARY TRADITION (THE ALEXANDER LEC- 
TURES): Malcolm W. Wallace; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 78; $3.50. 

The thesis of these three lectures is that from the Eliza- 
bethan period to the twentieth century there has been in 
English literature a living continuing tradition which reveals 
the characteristics of the English people. Some of these are 
a love of liberty, intense patriotism, a genius for government 
and public affairs, an absorption in the ethical aspect of 
life, and ‘“‘a refusal to regard any abiding human interest 
as foreign to the purposes of literature.’”’ The English pre- 
occupation with morals is strikingly illustrated by Byron’s 
dictum, “The highest of all poetry is the ethical,” and by 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s comment on a student’s ques- 
tion whether Keats had ever saved a soul: “A really great 
poet ought to save souls and does save souls.” Keats, it is 
pointed out, was conscious that life was “a vale of Soul- 
making.’ Wordsworth wished to be regarded as a teacher 
or as nothing; and it is increasingly realized that he was 
a great statesman as well as a great poet. 

In the final lecture Principal Wallace expresses confidence 
that the moral and spiritual values which we have inherited 
from the wisdom of the past will help solve the problems 
of an age of confusion and change. In much recent poetry 
he finds a break with tradition, but he recognizes “the pro- 
found sincerity and ability of many of today’s poets in their 
search for an adequate idiom of expression.” 

W. H. Clawson. 


PLEASURES OF NEW WRITING: John Lehmann 
(editor); Longmans, Green (John Lehmann) ; pp. 430; 
$5.00. 

John Lehmann, as many readers will know, founded and 
edited the English periodical ca'led New Writing. They will 
also know that this periodical has been, for the excellence 
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of its editor's taste and because of the help he has given to 
deserving young writers, one of the most significant and im- 
portant ventures in English publishing in the last twenty 
years. 

In his introduction to Pleasures of New Writing, Mr. 
Lehmann says this: “This anthology is designed for the 
pleasure of readers. I have selected for it fifty contributions 
to New Writing from fifty different authors, which gave me 
pleasure to read when they first came in as manuscripts, and 
pleasure again when I re-read them for the purposes of 
this book.” 

Among the fifty contributions are short stories, essays, 
poems, and sketches, written originally in English or 
American, French, Polish, and Italian. Among the fifty 
authors are Ignazio Silone; Andre. Gide; Rosamond Leh- 
mann, Elizabeth Bowen and Edith Sitwell: W. H. Auden, 
H. T. Hopkinson, George Orwell, V. S. Pritchett, Lionel 
Trilling and Tennessee Williams, to name only the most 
familiar few. Finally, among none of the contributions, 
excepting possibly the poetry, is there anything of doubtful 
quality. 

The reading of such a book as this, while rewarding in 
itself, must leave any Canadian considerably saddened, for 
these are, as they say in the trade, “quality” stories. Now 
one of the characteristics of the quality story is that one 
must bring to it considerable concentration; a willingness to 
read even in the absence of plot and suspense to pull one 
along. Perhaps because of this, the quality story, the essay, 
the tender or searing or revealing reminiscence has, as 
everyone knows, no place in Canadian writing. The ram- 
pant commercialism of our editors, coupled with their 
flagrant disregard (at least with respect to their own publi- 
cations) of anything approaching literary values, has suc- 
cessfully suppressed our writing in these fields, and no doubt 
will continue to do so for years to come. 

Allan Sangster. 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE: Cecil 
Palmer; Copp Clark; pp. xxxviii, 618; $7.50. 

This is a long-winded, repetitious, bad-tempered diatribe 
against the social-welfare institutions established in Britain 
by the Labor government from 1945 to 1951. The author 
must have been keeping notes industriously through those 
years of all the most fiery outbursts by anti-socialists; and 
he has quoted every one of them in his chapters here. He 
seems to think that he has intellectually annihilated a Labor 
measure if he has quoted enough Tory statements against it. 
(Among his authorities are Arthur Meighen and Gladstone 
Murray.) It all gets unutterably wearisome long before the 
end of the book. But American and Canadian enthusiasts 
for “free enterprise” will no doubt gobble the stuff up. Or 
will they? The kind of mind that would be impressed by 
the violent vituperation of this volume would hardly have 
the capacity or endurance to plough through six hundred 
pages. F.H.LU. 
BOSWELL IN HOLLAND 1763-1764: Including His 

Correspondence with Belle de Zuylen (Zélide), edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle; British Book Service (Canada) 
Ltd. (Heinemann) ; pp. 428; $5.00. 


The second volume of the “trade” as distinct from the 
“research” edition of the Private Papers of James Boswell 
affords the general reader something like the experience of 
the scholar engaged with primary documents. Boswell’s 
Dutch Journal still reposes in some ancestral cabinet or 
croquet box, and so Professor Pottle, advised by imposing 
committees of specialists, has “reconstructed” the day-by- 
day record of Boswell’s year in memoranda for the lost 
Dutch Journal, letters, and exercises in French. In sustained 
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narrative and in literary finesse this volume is necessarily 
inferior to its predecessor. 

Psychologically, however, Boswell in Holland is even more 
captivating than Boswell’s London Journal. Here is Boswell 
bent upon forming his character. He rises early, reads Latin, 
composes French themes and English couplets, attends lec- 
tures, ponders the precepts of Johnson and the admonitions 
of Lord Auchinleck, earnestly forms matrimonial plans, 
eschews billiards, works hard at being retenu; thus he 
banishes the spectre of Idleness and her grim companion 
Spleen. Consciously and conscientiously, he strives toward 
philosophy and a mind well-principled, toward the future 
fusion of a respectable laird of Auchinleck and a man of 
the world. The memoranda by turn chide and congratulate 
the recalcitrant “you,” who too often breaches the Inviolable 
Plan of reformation. “You was rather too high last night 
... Yesterday you was still too jocular . . . you put on 
foolish airs of a passion for Miss de Zuylen . . .O man, thou 
hast a sad inclination to talk.’ What bliss, at last, to write, 

Yesterday you did delightfully. You did not commit one 
fault in any respect the whole day”! 

The reader over Boswell’s shoulder is likely to find this 
self-scrutiny, so utterly candid and unrelenting, more often 
horrifying than amusing. Most amazing is that it all had to 
be written down. The successive volumes of the Boswell 
Papers seem likely to convince us that of the great students 
of the seli—Rousseau, Pepys, Proust, Joyce—Boswell, ap- 
pearing to be the simplest, is perhaps the most complicated. 

Munro Beattie. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA: Ernest Hemingway; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders (Scribner's); pp. 140; $3.00. 


The Old Man and the Sea is surely one of the shortest 
books which Hemingway has ever published. But quantity 
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SEVEN PILLARS of FREEDOM 
By WATSON KIRKCONNELL 

SEVEN PILLARS OF FREEDOM-—A study of 
the factors contributing to the maintenance of the 
democratic tradition, with a well-documented. ex- 
posure of the efforts of modern Communism to 
undermine and destroy our heritage. This is a chal- 
lenging study of a modern problem by a distin- 
guished Canadian scholar and president of Acadia 
University. $3.00 
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sea intrigue, war and love which holds the reader's 
interest on every page. The author Jan de Hartog is 
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September Literary Guild selection. 
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is not necessarily a factor in quality, and these one hundred 
and forty pages may well rank among the old master’s best 
This despite the fact that the work is a book club selection. 
The chief character is introduced, and the story’s tone 
and overtones suggested, in the simple sentence with which 
the fable begins: “He was an old man who fished alone in a 
skiff in the Gulf Stream and he had gone eighty-four days 
now without taking a fish 
Superficially the story is about the eighty-fifth day when, 
for a brief time, the old man’s luck changed and he did take 
a fish. That, at least, is where its action and excitement lie 
But mostly this story is about the old man, the fish, the 
boy who loved him and the perhaps non-existent thing which 
we call luck. Perhaps, essentially, it’s another variation on 
the favorite Hemingway theme—the struggle of one valiant 
man against impossible odds. If one looks for a parallel in 
the writer's earlier work, one must find it in “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro,’ the short story which has been rated almost 
universally as Hemingway's best 
Whatever The Old Man and the Sea is about, whatever 
its philosophical core, it is a very good story indeed; told 
with all of Hemingway's usual skill and with a great deal 
more restraint than he has sometimes shown AS 
INQUIRING SPIRIT: A NEW PRESENTATION OF 
COLERIDGE: edited by Katheen Coburn; British 
Book Service (Routledge & Kegan Paul); pp. 454; 
$5.00 
Coleridge's discursiveness must not be mistaken for in- 
coherence and one way of ensuring that it isn’t (unthinkable 
in the case of a methodical expositor like Kent) is to an- 
thologize him. Raysor’s collections are at once examples and 
vindications of the method, and now Miss Coburn has given 
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us another. About a third of her extracts are from unpub- 
lished notes, marginalia and the like; the others come from 
published books that seem to her relatively inaccessible. Her 
compendium thus seems to be aimed primarily at those who 
have some knowledge of Coleridge, though with an eye on 
the general reader also. 

On the whole it seems to me a pity that the general 
reader should have come into the picture at all. To win 
his interest she has been obliged to allot a disproportionate 
amount of her space to Coleridge the Anticipator (of hyp- 
nosis, allergies, modern educational method and so on) and 
she has also found it necessary to reprint a great deal of 
material which, for all her protest to the contrary, is easily 
accessible elsewhere. Table Talk, for instance, can be found 
in Raysor’s collection of the Miscellaneous Criticism, and a 
good deal of it in the cheap Oxford edition of Coleridge’s 
Literary Criticism, while the Aids to Reflection are in Bohn’s 
popular Library. I suspect that most of her readers will 
have met these paragraphs before and, skipping over them, 
will turn to what is new. 

Here, however, there is more than enough to justify the 
book. Time and again we find Coleridge at his very best— 
trenchant (as in the comparison of a timorous critic to “a 
Wasp staggering out of a Honey Pot, with both wing and 
sting sheathed in the clammy sweetness’), profound (as 
when, in extract 73, he speaks of the hypostatization of 
terms), diarian (as in the long extract describing his 1802 
walking-tour of the Lake District) and, almost always, 
self-revelatory. Miss Coburn may have made a tiny slip here 
and there (‘‘Dreams”’ in line 10 of page 60 should surely 
read ‘“Means’”’?) but by assembling and publishing so much 
that is fresh and significant she has put us all in her debt. 

John Peter 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CANADA: Horace L. Brit- 
tain; Ryerson; pp. 251; $6.00. 

This is both an interesting and valuable book. Dr. Brittain, 
who was for many years director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Toronto, gives a comprehensive description of 
municipal government through Canada—including the new- 
est province. Perhaps the most unusual municipal charter 
described is that of the city of Montreal with a city council 
of 99 members, of whom 33 are appointed by various 
organizations. 

Dr. Brittain tells not only how we govern ourselves, but 
also how we should govern ourselves. He makes valuable 
suggestions for voters, for elected representatives and for 
permanent municipal staff. The basic need in municipal 
government is the dissemination of more information. Publi- 
cation before the annual election of a draft budget for the 
succeeding year could make possible, he believes, the public 
discussion of local affairs rather than personalities and 
promises. Andrew Hebb. 


ENGLISH ART (871-1100): D. Talbot Rice; Oxford; 
pp. 280; 92 plates; $6.50. 

This work is the second is a series of eleven volumes 
projected as The Oxford History of English Art. As such 
it is as conservative in aesthetic judgment as are those 
volumes in the companion series on literature. Professor 
Rice limits himself to scholarly problems of dating and 
influences, and to the more pedestrian task of describing 
items of importance in a period of art with which the 
average reader is not well acquainted. This latter work is 
very well done; the text is supported by a wealth of full- 
page photographs which, though color would certainly have 
enhanced the reproductions of manuscripts, manages to 
supply a very satisfactory body of detail. Architecture, 
sculpture, ivories and manuscripts are the chief fields of 
study. The renaissance of manuscript illumination after 
the Danish invasion is a subject of special interest, centring 
as it does about the restless and elaborate beauty of line 
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and color which characterizes the Winchester style in the 
years following 960 A.D. 

Professor Rice’s previous specialization in Byzantine art 
can scarcely pass without some consideration as one reads 
this study. In an age when there was extensive trade be- 
tween the Ottoman empire and Britain, there was a notice- 
able preference for Byzantine art at the European court. 
The author attaches much importance to the transmission 
of this stylized technique from the continent to England, 
claiming indeed that “in this last phase of Saxon culture 
it was probably with the Byzantine world that the closest 
affinities existed . . .” This thesis will cause some contro- 
versy among the experts, for hitherto this period of English 
culture had been related to developments almost exclu- 
sively internal. The Canadian reader must admit that 
Professor Rice puts up a good case indeed, and it must be 
left for the crusty contributors to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement to hasten down to take those rubbings of local 
antiquities which will serve as grapeshot to repulse this 
somewhat unexpected onslaught of ‘the artifice of eternity.” 

GW. 
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LOVE CONQUERS NOTHING: Emily Hahn; Doubleday; 
pp. 315; $4.50. 

A Glandular History of Civilization is the subtitle of this 
clever batch of biographies by Miss Hahn. That’s a fairly 
broad claim and it isn’t likely that the author intends her 
readers to take it seriously. 

Helen of Troy, Sappho, Cleopatra, Henry VIII, Nelson, 
and a few other historical figures are etched out in fine 
New Yorker style and if parts seem just a bit too cute it 
must be remembered that the author is a woman. 

The book comes with a built-in criticism on the dust 
cover. With reference to Lord Nelson the blurb quotes Miss 
Hahn as saying, “Abolish Lady Nelson, marry him to Lady 
Hamilton or somebody else, leave him, unmarried, do what 
you will: none of it makes any difference.” Exactly. B.C. 


Books Received 


(Mention in this column does not preclude review in a 

future issue.) 

WITHIN OUR POWER: Raymond B. Fosdick; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 114; $2.00. 

JOURNEY INTO WONDER: N. J. Berrill; Dodd Mead 
& Co. (Canada) Ltd.; pp. 338; $5.00. 

THE KOREA STORY: John C. Caldwell with Lesley 
Frost; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 180; $4.00. 
MIDCENTURY JOURNEY: William L. Shirer; Ambas- 
sador (Farrar, Strauss and Yong); pp. 310; $4.50. 
BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES: Grant 
MacEwan; University of Toronto Press; pp. 300; 

$3.50. 

THE YELLOW SWEATER AND OTHER STORIES: 
Hugh Garner; Collins; pp. 238; $3.00. 

TRIAL OF A CITY AND OTHER VERSE: Earle Birney; 
Ryerson; pp. 71; $2.50. 

NOW THE GREEN WORD: Gilean Douglas; The Wings 
Press; pp. 56; $2.00. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: F. M. Thompson; Oxford; 
pp. 463; $7.00 
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